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MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1880. 
James Henthoen Todd, D.D., President, in the Chair. 
George V. Du Notes, M. E. I. A., read — 

A CONTINUATION OP NOTES ON SEPIA SKETCHES OP VARIOUS ANTIQUITIES 
PRESENTED TO THE LIBRARY OP THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

"When last I had the pleasure of presenting to the Library of the Royal 
Irish Academy a series of 118 Sepia sketches of various antiquities, but 
chiefly crosses, I expressed a hope that ere long I should find leisure to 
add to that collection. I now feel happy at being able to realize that 
expression, and I beg that the Academy may again honour me by placing 
this succeeding series of seventy-eight sepia sketches amongst the former. 

The Academy has to thank the Eev. Charles Graves for having 
placed in my hands a most valuable and interesting series of original 
sketches and rubbings of Oghams and crosses, in order that I might copy 
them for the Academy, as I have done, thus adding greatly to whatever 
value the present collection may possess ; and we have also to thank 
Charles HaUiday, Esq., for having contributed a sketch of a remarkable 
cross, which will be found in its place in the series. 

Before alluding to the subject of crosses, I wish to direct your atten- 
tion to the three first illustrations on the walls of the Library. The 
first is from a stone in the townland of Ranesgrange in the county of "Wex- 
ford, and it represents a class of inscriptions which the Eev. Dr. Graves 
believes to be veritable Oghams, either of remote antiquity or of an 
occult form of letter, to the deciphering of which we have as yet no 
clue. 

The second drawing represents an inscribed stone from a very perfect 
but small stone circle in the townland of Currubeha, near Eosscar berry, in 
the county of Cork. These Dr. Graves calls tool-marks. The relative 
position of this stone with regard to the other upright stones forming 
this circle is shown in the ground plan of the whole work. The central 
stone is a block of white quartz. 

Close to this circle is a very perfect giant's grave or kistvaen. 

The first thirty-two drawings are all from sketches and rubbings by 
Dr. Graves, and I trust he will favour us with some account of them ; 
for my part, I look forward with interest to his remarks regarding 
them, but more especially as to his ideas with reference to the classifi- 
cation of the crosses. 

One of the objects of my former communication was, an effort to 
arrive at some definite and accurate ideas on this subject. I stated my 
belief that the earliest form of cross existing in Ireland was that known 
as the Greek or Maltese, the arms of which were constructed by the in- 
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tersection of four parts of circles, and the whole often enclosed in a 
circle, and this I showed was the absolute form of cross introduced into 
Ireland by St. Patrick in the fifth century. 

On examining closer into the subject, I find reason to modify this 
idea somewhat ; and I am led to believe that the straight-armed cross 
with bifurcated ends, or such like simple decorations, may in Ireland 
rank, in point of antiquity, with the cross of eight points. 

This supposition is well borne out by the singularly interesting small 
pillar tombstone of Luguaedon Mac Clmenuch, which is still preserved 
in the grave-yard of the older of the two churches on the small island 
of Innishagoil in Lough Corrib. 

The learned Dr. Petrie considers that this tombstone was erected in 
the fifth century, to the memory of a nephew of St. Patrick, and I be- 
lieve that this opinion is received as correct by all archaeologists. We 
have here, therefore, clear evidence that the simple straight-armed cross 
with bifurcated ends was a recognised form of this emblem at that early 
period. It, however, appearB to me that this widening of the arms at 
their extremities is suggestive of the more ancient form, theoretically 
giving to the cross the eight terminal points characteristic of the earlier 
Greek type, and indicative of its having been derived from it. 

Mr. Hope, in his " Costume of the Ancients, ' ' supposes that the nimbus 
or auriole, which is so constantly represented surrounding the heads of 
saints and angels, as well ?? c»iat of the Second Person of the Trinity, in 
the most ancient of our flluiJnated MSS., was originally suggested to 
the early Illuminators by the well-known Pagan practice of placing flat 
metal disks over the heads of important or favourite divinities, in order 
to protect them from the injury of the rain or the desecration of birds. 
The nimbus is, therefore, merely a sketch in outline of such a head-plate 
when seen from the ground. 

This peculiar decoration to the heads of sacred personages was looked 
on by the early Christians as an old and recognised conventional mode 
of expressing consideration for the objects of their adoration or respect, 
and, to sanctify it more effectually, or rather to christianize it, they traced 
within it a cross, radiating from the head of the figure, and formed either 
by the intersection of four parts of circles or of slightly curved lines. 
After a time, when a detached cross was required to be carved in stone 
or wood, the nimbus was referred to as a model for the sculptor, and hence, 
I believe, we have not an improbable origin for the circle being represented 
in such close connexion with the cros3. After a time this compound cross 
underwent many modifications in form. Sometimes the circle was omitted, 
and eventually, if retained, it was superseded by the cross, which was 
made the more important feature in the design, and prolonged beyond its 
diameter. As centuries rolled on, the Pagan origin of the circle as connected 
with the cross appears to have been overlooked, and this adjunct to the 
sacred emblem of Christianity was retained merely on account of the pictu- 
resque effect which it gave to an unsightly object, as the plain Latin cross 
certainly is. In the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries we see the full 
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development of the cross and circle in such monuments as those at Clon- 
macnoise, Monasterboyce, Dromiskin, &c, &c., and, in the collection of 
sketches now before you, in that of St. Cronan's cross at Eoscrea in the 
county of Tipperary. 

As I cannot at present enter further into this subject, I shall pro- 
ceed to describe the original drawings of antiquities which are now 
before you. 

Crosses. — The second of these illustrations is that of a remarkably 
fine standard cross on the Island of Inis-Mac- Saint in Lough Erne, 
said to be the cross of St. Nen. I have no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of this tradition, and believe that this cross bears evidence of being the 
work of the sixth century — St. Nenn, or Nennid, according to Colgan, 
having died A. D. 523 or 530. The cross is formed of three blocks of 
gray limestone, now much weather-worn, being furrowed deeply by the 
action of the rain. The head, or absolute cross, is cut out of one thick 
slab, the flat shaft is another, and the angular plinth the third. They 
are all morticed one into the other. The cross is clearly of the modified 
Greek form, though very rudely executed. 

The next illustration represents the small cross at St. Doulough's, in 
the county of Dublin, said to be the cross of St. Doulough, or, more pro- 
perly, Dullech. I have no doubt but that tradition is again correct in 
assigning this cross to the period of the saint whose name it bears. 
If so, its date is the seventh century, and tisjbrm in general is remark- 
ably similar to the cross last described. The plinth, formed of steps, 
is clearly modern. 

Pig. 4. This drawing represents one of the standing crosses atTullagh, 
in the comity of Dublin ; its type is that of a cross radiating from a circle, 
the arms being clearly defined by the stone having been widely pierced 
around them at their intersection. The lower arm is prolonged to form 
the shaft, and the whole rests on a large squared plinth. This cross is, 
possibly, of the eighth or ninth century. 

Fig. 5. The next illustration is that of another cross, at the same 
locality as the former, and which may possibly be not quite so ancient as 
it. Its outline is copied from that of the modified Greek form, but the 
cross is decorated by a broad bead or simple moulding, 'which, most pro- 
bably, passed quite around every portion of its edge. The field (to use an 
heraldic term) thus enclosed is occupied by a carving in high relief of a 
full-length figure, apparently that of a female. The head of this effigy 
is bare, or at least all trace of any head covering is destroyed, if it was 
ever present. The figure is robed in a long inner garment, which 
reaches to the ankles, just allowing the ends of the feet to appear below 
it. The shoulders are covered by a short cape, which is, apparently, 
attached to a long cloak, held up in front by both hands, the arms being 
bent across the chest in an easy attitude. I think we may regard this as 
a work of the ninth or tenth century. 

Tig. 6. This represents the very fine, and, in one respect, unique 
cross standing in the grave-yard of the Abbey of Koldare, and when it 
rested in its plinth (a square block of granite standing close by, and 
which is nearly five feet in height), it must have been an imposing mo- 
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nument indeed. The top of this cross is an archaeological puzzle, for it is 
impossible to say whether it is now perfect or not. So far, it is complete 
and unbroken, and sufficiently suggestive of a cross, bat in reality it is 
not one — inasmuch as the upper arm is wanting — if, however, wo 
suppose this added to it, we get a cross radiating from a circle of the 
same type as the first of the Tullagh crosses; it may, therefore, be of 
equal antiquity with it. The head of the Kildare cross is morticed into 
the shaft in a similar manner to that from Inis- Mac-Saint in Lough 
Erne. 

Fig. 7. We have here a sketch of the ancient cross at the village of 
Finglas, in the county of Dublin. Like that of St. Doulough's, it has 
undergone much mutilation, and has been injudiciously restored. The 
head is formed out of a single block of granite, and its squared plinth 
is of the same kind of stone. The top of this cross is so far perfect, though 
time has nearly obliterated the various plaits, scrolls, and other orna- 
mentations with which it was decorated. 

In this relic we have the cross radiating from the circle, but this 
distinctive feature is brought out merely by carving. The form of that 
portion of the cross which is within the circle is distinctly Greeco-Irish, the 
arms being sufficiently broad to allow at their intersection of the intro- 
duction of a flat circular boss, the portions of the cross extending be- 
yond the circle are ornamented with various kinds of interlaced scroll- 
work. The greater part of the original shaft is wanting, and its place 
supplied by a small squared block of granite, thus making it too short, 
and quite out of proportion to the rest of the work. The original 
square plinth, which is ornamented round the edges by a simple in- 
cised line, yet remains, but it has been perched on a mass of masonry, 
which gives it an unnecessary height. 

I believe we may attribute this cross to the tenth century. 
Figs. 8 and 9. These drawings represent two views of the large 
cross at Eoscrea, in the county of Tipperary, said to be the cross of 
St. Cronan, or, at least, it is dedicated to that saint ; and, without doubt, 
it must have been one of the most imposing ornaments of its class in 
Ireland. Its type is that of a cross radiating from a circle ; but the out- 
lines of both have been so skilfully and artistically modified that nothing 
further is left for the most critical taste to require. The block of red 
sandstone out of "which it has been carved must originally have mea- 
sured over 5 feet 6 inches square ; and as a portion of the shaft is yet 
remaining close at hand, and of equally large proportions, we may sup- 
pose that, including the plinth in which it stood, it must have measured 
fully 20 feet in height. 

On one side of the cross, and carved in the highest relief, is a full- 
length figure, supposed to represent St. Cronan. The head is appa- 
rently bare ; the face smooth and youthful-looking ; the arms are bent 
across the chest, the right hand above the left, and both grasp a pasto- 
ral staff, or cambutta, of the early Irish form, accurately resembling 
those formed of bronze, of which we possess several in our Museum. 
Owing to the weathering of the stone, the costume of this effigy cannot 
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be now determined. On the opposite side of the cross is a figure of the 
Crucifixion, also carved in the highest relief, ■which deserves our espe- 
cial attention for its many peculiarities. The head is erect ; the arms 
most rigid, and simply, I might say conventionally, carved ; the hands 
are also idealized, and are not represented as pierced with nails. The 
face of the figure, so far as its features can now be discerned, is calm ; 
the head is bare ; the forehead bounded by a narrow band, apparently 
confining the hair, which falls in long curls over the shoulders. The 
beard is pointed and forked, after the Saxon fashion. The shoulders are 
broad and the waist slender, and surrounded by a belt, which supports 
a short kilt. The rest of the figure is unfortunately wanting. 

The expression suggested by this efligy, even as we see it now, is 
one of the greatest dignity and repose ; and when we look on ity we for- 
get that it represents a suffering man, and are willing to recognise in it 
a symbolism of divinity. In conveying to the mind this impression, 
such efforts of art as this (when executed in Ireland prior to the close of 
the twelfth century) differ totally in style and spirit from similar designs, 
when idealized according to the spirit of the Latin Church. Those re- 
present the figure as either writhing in pain or dead from the greatest 
physical suffering ; but in the Celtic idea all thought of this appears to 
be lost. The expression of any mere human weakness is carefully 
avoided — possibly as a matter of faith — and the figure on the cross is not 
the representation of an absolute event, but the embodiment of an idea. 
This is a very striking and singular difference in the peculiar mode of 
thought of the early Celtic as contrasted with the Latin Christians ; but 
its full discussion belongs rather to the divine than the antiquary. 

In Kg. 10 I have given a restoration of the head of this cross, as by 
this means we can best appreciate the exceeding beauty of its design, 
which is especially evinced in the form of the pierced spaces which sepa- 
rate the cross from the circle. St. Cronan, according to Colgan, died 
early in the seventh century ; but this work is clearly of a much later 
date, probably the tenth or eleventh century. 

Fig. 1 1. This sketch represents the standing cross near the Dargle, 
in the county of Wicklow ; and it affords us another example of a Cru- 
cifixion, but very different from the former in all essential points. The 
figure is nude ; the head hangs powerless on the right shoulder ; while 
the body is represented as slightly bent from lassitude. These peculiari- 
ties, as I have already remarked, are the characteristics of the Latin 
idealization of the Crucifixion ; and, taken in connexion with the general 
style of the work, and the roughness of its execution, induce us to be- 
lieve that it is not a work of any great antiquity. The peculiar form of 
the plinth also, which is that of a truncated cone, is quite unlike any 
other remains of this kind of unquestionable antiquity with which I 
am acquainted, and therefore I think this cross may not be older than 
the seventeenth century. 

Fig. 12. This is a simple short-armed cross, carved in relief on a slab 
of granite ; the arms very flat and wide ; the lower member of which 
is much shorter than the others. The only peculiarity about it is the oc- 
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currence of two large, rounded bosses at either angle of the base of the 
lover arm, in which mode of decoration it is certainly unique. It is 
from the grave-yard of the old church of Kilbride, in the county of Dub- 
lin. To this I cannot assign any date. 

Fig. 13. This represents the broken fragment of a small cross, formed 
out of a slab of mica slate from the Reafort Church at Glendalough. The 
ornamentation is very singular, and merely suggestive of a cross. It con- 
sists of four deeply incised short curves, lent outwards, and ranged round 
an imaginary centre. The extreme outline of the cross is that which 
would be given by a flat-armed cross radiating from a large circle, the 
arms scarcely extending beyond its circumference. 

This completes my present list of original sketches of crosses ; and I 
shall now direct your attention to the second group of illustrations, 
which are entirely architectural. 

Architecture. — I know of no more appropriate example with which 
to commence this branch of my subject than that of a rude massive 
monolith, the simplest and, no doubt, the earliest effort of constructive 
art which it is possible for the most primitive people to devise. It does 
not follow, however, that such a monument as this indicates merely the 
lowest state of civilization in the people who erected it ; such would be 
a hasty conclusion. For example : the Israelites, when they wandered 
in the desert, and there erected simple monoliths, or great piles, or py- 
ramids of stone, after the fashion of the Egyptians (as we read in the 
Book of Joshua), were undoubtedly a civilized people, acquainted with 
all the arts and sciences of their time. They erected a costly tabernacle ; 
they worked in metals, as we read in the 16th chapter of the Book of 
Numbers; they spun and wove; and having " spoiled the Egyptians" 
as part payment for their previous state of servitude to them, it is clear 
that they understood and could appreciate luxuries and comforts of 
living, as the valuables thus acquired could be> only thus applied. It 
would be wrong, therefore, to argue that, because such a people left be- 
hind them in their journeying only such records as a standing stone or a 
rude pyramid, that therefore they knew no better art, and had not the 
skill, taste, or power to erect more elaborate works. All that we have 
to say is, that they did not require them, and that their genius and in- 
genuity found another channel for its exercise. Such, to a certain extent, 
may be the correct reasoning with regard to the people who constructed 
our huge monoliths and cromlechs, stone circles, and kistvaens. They 
could not have been very helpless savages, but a community capable of act- 
ing in concert to a great extent, and acquainted with some of the chief 
mechanical aids to construction, as applied to the moving of heavy masses 
of stone. Let us for a moment suppose that there is a block of rock lying 
on a moor or mountain side, and roughly measuring 26 ft. in length, 6 ft. 
in breadth, and 3 ft. in thickness, and that it is desirable that such a pillar- 
stone should be placed upright in the ground. Assemble the men of the 
parish or mountain side, and let us see bow much of their art and science 
will be evoked, and what time it will take them to accomplish such a task. 
I venture to say that, if left entirely to their own resources in every 
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respect, the stone would probably never be raised, or, if it was, the cost, 
time, and labour expended would be something serious. How would 
the first lift of six inches at one end of the stone be accomplished, when 
the weight to be moved would be about 27 tons (allowing 145 lbs. per 
cubic foot) ? The shears which would support half of this burden would 
need to be beams of "hardy oak," and the ropes "a cable that never 
was broke." But let us imagine the block raised to an angle of 45° or 
55°. The shears can no longer be worked with effect ; props have to be 
introduced beneath the rising mass, and a new motive power must be 
devised to hoist it still higher, and eventually to place it upright. 

In the monolith to which I now direct your attention, such a stone as I 
have imagined has really been set on end near the village of Ballinageary, 
in the county of Cork ; and, simple as it looks, its great size, and the 
consciousness of its enormous weight, impress the beholder with feelings 
of positive wonder and admiration. 

The next progressive effort at constructive art is to be found in our 
cromlechs ; and the example of one which I present to you in the illus- 
trations (Figs. 2 and 3) is beyond question the most perfect, shapely, 
and skilfully put together structure of the kind that I am acquainted 
with in Ireland. The table-stone, which is of granite, measures 12 feet 
by 1 1 by 4 ; and, allowing 1 70 lbs. to each cubic foot, it would weigh 
something like 38 tons. This block is poised on three tall, upright stones, 
also of granite, all of which terminate very sharply ; and thus a remark- 
able appearance of lightness is imparted to the whole group. I have 
endeavoured to illustrate this in the view I have given of the cromlech, 
looking south. The form of the table-stone, as here seen, is remarkably 
quaint. The other view, or looking to the west, is also very striking, 
but less picturesque. 

A curious superstition attaches to this monument. People having a 
wish which they hope may be gratified come here and cast a stone on to 
the rounded sloping surface of the table-stone, expressing at the same 
time their desire. If the stone remains there, the wish is to be realized ; 
if not, it had better be abandoned. 

Without doubt, the covering stones of our cromlechs and the larger 
monoliths are boulder blocks, and now occupy the same locality, or very 
nearly the same, as that in which they were deposited by the floating 
mass of ice which, in the ancient glacial Bea, carried them from their 
parent site. We all know the simple theory suggested for their con- 
struction : that the covering blocks were dragged up an inclined plane of 
earth to the required position and height, when the props were inserted 
beneath it, and the earth removed ; or the mass of stone which was con- 
sidered suitable to form a cromlech having been discovered or selected, 
the props were inserted beneath it as it lay, and the ground lowered 
around it for the required distance. Simple though either process is in 
its description, to carry it out successfully in practice would require much 
care and ingenuity, as any error in the details of execution would involve 
the failure of the whole undertaking. If the props should happen to be 
placed in such a manner as not to accord with the centre of gravity of 
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the mass to be supported, no after efforts would be sufficient to remedy 
the original mistake, and the block should be deserted as unmanageable. 
I really think that the manner in which the table-stone of the Dundalk 
cromlech is balanced on its three supports, is a marvel of rude construc- 
tive art, and worthy the genius of our best engineers. 

In the latter Pagan or early Christian structures which have remain- 
ed to us, there is but little mechanical skill evinced in their construction 
beyond what could have been accomplished by mere patience, without 
much skill. In the dry masonry of the stone forts, cashels, cahers, or 
cloghauns, there is not the same nicety of work as that observable in the 
later primitive stone-roofed oratories. Many of them (of which that at 
Kilmalkedar, in the county of Kerry, is the most remarkable) are so ad- 
mirably constructed that the blade of a knife, sometimes not the point of 
a penknife, could be inserted between the stones. All the doorways of 
such structures as I have alluded to, whether Pagan or Christian, are 
fiat- topped, the lintel being formed of one large stone ; the sides converg- 
ing more or less ; and it is not till we arrive at the true Pelasgic style of 
architecture, introduced into Ireland, most probably, by St. Patrick in the 
fifth century, and retained for fully 400 years after his time, that this 
extreme simplicity of architecture in doorways and windows gives place 
to a more careful mode of construction, and the rudiments of decoration, 
either as an incised line or a raised architrave, are introduced in them; 
while in the building generally mortar is sparingly used, and the stones 
are squared, chiselled, and dressed. As an example of this rudely 
decorated Pelasgic architecture, I present you with a sketch of the 
doorway of St. Fechin' s Church at Fore in the county of "Westmeath : first, 
because it is a characteristic type of its class ; and, secondly, because it 
admirably illustrates the primary object of this inquiry, viz., the classifi- 
cation of the Irish crosses. 

Archdall, on the authority of the Annals of the Four Masters, states 
that St. Fechin died of the plague which ravaged Ireland in the year 
665 ; and Colgan, in his Acta Sanctorum, at page 135, alludes to the 
cross which St. Fechin placed over the door of his church at Fore — 
[vide Dr. Petrie's "Essay on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland," 
at page 175). "We have here, therefore, in Fig. 4, a work and carving 
of undoubtedly the seventh century. 

This doorway, which is fiat-topped, the sides converging much, is 
formed of eight stones, including the lintel. It measures at top 2 ft. 8| in. 
wide, increasing to 3 ft. 2 in. at its present base ; the length of the lintel 
is 5 ft., and its maximum depth 2 ft. The door is completely surrounded 
by a raised flat architrave, 6 in. in width; above this the lintel on the ex- 
terior is ornamented by a raised, flat, long, rectangular tablet, on which is 
incised the cross alluded to by Colgan. The form of this emblem is that 
of the modified Graeco-Irish type, in which the arms are widened merely 
at the extremities, and it is enclosed in an incised double circle. It is 
somewhat remarkable that this cross and circle appear too large for the 
tablet on which they are carved, the former not being perfect, and the 
cross is not placed perpendicularly on it. This, doubtless, indicates 
want of skill in the carver, and bears out the supposition that it was 
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cut after the doorway had been erected. Possibly St. Fechin himself 
might have been the fabricator of his own signum, and may have 
known more of preaching than sculpture. In the interior this lintel 
has been roughly chiselled away over the doorway, evidently to admit 
of the reception of the wooden door, which, no doubt, once closed this 
aperture ; here also is carved a simple straight-armed cross enclosed in a 
circle, both being very rudely and deeply cut into the stone. 

Kg. 5. The next illustration represents the doorway of the Round 
Tower of Lusk in the county of Dublin, and if similarity of design is 
any argument in favour of similarity of age in ancient Irish church archi- 
tecture, we may safely conclude that this tower and the ancient church 
at Tore are of equal antiquity. 

Fig. 6. This is a view of the doorway of the ancient church of My- 
shall in the county of Carlow, and its style of construction leads me to 
think it a work of the eleventh or twelfth century. Its general simi- 
larity in design to the doorway of the larger of the Round Towers 
at Clonmacnoise, called O'Rourke's Tower, , attributed by Dr. Petrie 
to the twelfth century, is very striking, though the peculiarity which 
it exhibits of having a projecting abacus extending from the exterior 
to the interior of the wall, at the springing of the arch, would lead 
me to assign it to an earlier period. 

Fig. 7. This represents the doorway of the old church of Ballyhay, 
near Charleville, county of Cork, its style being that of rude twelfth- 
century art. 

Fig. 8. "We have here a view of the Round Tower of Dromiskin, in 
the county of Louth, which in many respects is unlike the ordinary 
ecclesiastical Round Tower, its points of difference being very striking, 
and all tending to show that it is a structure of mediaeval times. 

The chief peculiarity which this building exhibits, distinguishing it 
from all others of its class with which I am acquainted, is its shortness, 
as compared with its diameter : its height is not much over 40 feet to the 
springing of the conical roof, while its circumference is 54 feet 6 inches. 

The doorway of this structure is semicircular-headed, consisting of 
two arches, the inner one deeply recessed, and to these the sides of the 
door correspond At the springing of the arch are large blocks of stone, 
which project far beyond the soffit of the outer arch, when they are carved 
to represent the capitals of pilasters. They must have originally sup- 
ported a detached and massive circular moulding, which filled up the 
angle between the outer and inner arches, and corresponded to the cir- 
cular, detached pilasters which supported the capitals. It is evident that 
this supposition must be correct, because the capitals, as they now appear, 
support nothing, — an architectural solecism of which the builders of the 
tower were doubtless never guilty. This door is 4 feet 7 inches high, 
2 feet 2 inches wide at the spring of the arch, and faces due east. The 
tower is divided into three floors : the first received light from the door, 
which is 13 feet from the ground; the tower below this, being hollow, 
the second floor was lighted by a very small triangular-headed window, 
which is quite of the early primature form of such openings, and is placed 
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close to where the floor of the third or upper apartment would come, and 
this last was lighted by four very large flat-headed windows, about 6 feet 
in height, and which face the four points of the compass. 

In modern times, the tower was used as a belfry, and the walls below 
the springing of the conical roof have been cut into to receive the ends 
of cross-beams to support the bell. On account of the top openings in 
this tower being surmounted by large flag-stones for lintels, I cannot think 
that these apertures were ever widened from their original size to allow 
of the bell being better heard. 

Fig. 9. This gives a general view of the tower, showing the position 
of the doorway and one of the large window openings in the upper floor 
of the tower. 

Fig. 10. This shows the position of the small triangular-headed 
aperture lighting the second floor. 

Fig. 11. This gives a section of the tower, showing the manner in 
which the floors were supported by offsets for the second floor, and a 
recess in the wall to receive the ends of joists for the third apartment. 

The next doorway is that of the Bound Tower of Donoughmore, in the 
county of Meath, and it is especially worthy of our attention, as being the 
only structure of the kind in Ireland which is stamped with the most 
marked emblem of Christianity, viz., the Crucifixion. The door which 
faces the east is semicircular-headed, the sides converging ; it is orna- 
mented by a broad, flat, raised architrave, which completely surrounds 
it, in which respect it resembles the doorway of the Bound Tower of 
Lusk. On this moulding, on the south side of the door, and at the 
springing of the arch, is a female head, which projects boldly from "the 
surface of the masonry; and on the opposite side, but beyond the limits 
of the architrave, is a corresponding male head, exhibiting the beard 
and moustache, the forehead being bound by a plain fillet. Over 
the keystone of the arch is an oblong stone, on which is carved, in high 
relief, the upper part of the figure of the Crucifixion, the legs, from the 
waist downwards, appearing on the keystone itself. It is worthy of note 
that the figure is nude, the head resting on a long, squared cushion, and 
the lower extremities are twisted so as to present a complete profile view of 
the right leg, the knee of which is bent, and thus it allows the left leg, from 
the knee downwards, to appear behind it. This attitude is not cross-legged. 

It is perfectly evident that the carving and decoration just described 
are contemporaneous with the erection of the tower, as it has been produced 
in relief, leaving the field of the stones level with the surface of the sur- 
rounding masonry. 

From the fact of the head of the effigy being supported by a cushion, 
and the body twisted to express pain, an idea which was carefully 
avoided in all early Irish ecclesiastical art prior to the close of the twelfth 
century, I am decidedly of opinion that the Bound Tower to which I 
now allude is not older than this period, and most probably may date 
to the early part of the thirteenth century. The introduction of the 
mortuary cushion under the heads of recumbent effigies is strikingly 
characteristic of Anglo-Norman and Franqo-Nonnan taste, and its in- 
troduction in sepulchral monuments dates from the eleventh cen- 
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tury on tke Continent, but was not generally adopted in England till a 
century afterwards, during the reign of Henry II., 1154. In the 
succeeding reigns of John, Henry III., and the first Edwards, it 
gradually came more and more into use, and it reached its full develop- 
ment in the reign of Edward III., from 1330 to 1377. 

I do not suppose that our antiquaries will claim for Ireland the 
originating of this peculiar feature in monumental art, as it evinces a 
state of society more luxurious and refined than that which obtained 
amongst the primitive Irish in the pre- Anglo-Norman period of their 
history. If, therefore, we ever find the mortuary cushion introduced 
into Irish monuments, we may safely conclude that they partake of a 
decided admixture of the Anglo-Norman element. 

Fig. 13. This illustration represents the door of the old church of 
Armagh, near Tralee, and, though simple, is characteristic of the least 
decorated style of architecture during the close of the thirteenth century. 
The form of the arch is equilateral, and the hood or drip-moulding is 
carried completely round it, and prolonged down the sides of the door, 
where it forms a distinct member in its mouldings. This style of door 
is very unusual in Ireland, and it forms a link connecting the Anglo- 
Norman taste in architecture with ours. 

Eig. 1 4. The form of door represented in this illustration is also very 
unusual in Ireland. It is from the old church of Brigown at Mitchels- 
town in the county of Cork, and though the arch in this instance is 
semicircular, its moulding is uninterruptedly prolonged down each side 
of the doorway, after the manner of the door of Armagh Church, the 
narrow rib which projects from the moulding all along its inner edge 
being clearly indicative of early thirteenth-century taste. 

Eig. 15. "We have here a sketch of the doorway of the old church at 
Cloghaun, a miserable village of four or five cabins, situated on the 
S.W. shore of Brandon Bay, in the county of Kerry ; its form is rectan- 
gular, and very much that of the early Irish Church. It is, however, 
too wide for its height, and the angle of the stones is chamfered off all 
round, and the stones themselves are all of small proportions. From 
this I argue that the work is not of any great antiquity, possibly the 
fourteenth century, but it bears, however, the stamp of genuine Irish 
taste about it, and on that account may not be uninteresting. 

Fig. 16. In this illustration we have all the characteristics of the 
pure Anglo-Norman art. It represents a doorway in the tower of the 
Abbey of Kildare ; its design is very tasteful and unusual, and I think we 
may assign its age to the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

Fig. 1 7. This drawing is offered as a characteristic example of the 
doorways of most of our old churches, which are so plentifully scattered 
over the eastern and south-eastern portions of Ireland. It is taken from 
the old church of Tullaghmelan, nearKnocklofty, Co. Tipperary ; the arch 
is of the depressed pointed form, the drip-moulding very prominent and 
broad ; the entire door-head consists of only six stones, viz., two for the 
principal arch, and four for the drip moulding surmounting it. At the 
apex of the arch is a somewhat rude representation of the head of a bishop, 
crowned with a mitre of an exceedingly old form, and which was most 
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generally in use during the twelfth century. The mitre looks as if formed 
of an external framework of metal, the rit)3 of which stood prominently 
out, and within which was the cap or head covering. The helmets most 
commonly in use in England, as well as on the Continent, during the 
thirteenth century, as we find in Stoddart's " Vetusta Monumenta," 
and from the Painted Chamber at "Westminster, were constructed on 
this principle ; the framework is mostly coloured yellow, as if to re- 
present brass or metal, the intervening spaces being red or purple, as 
if to indicate the inner cap, called by the Romans "cudo" or " galerus," 
of dyed leather, cloth, or felt.* I should not be surprised if on research 
we found that many of the mitres of our mediaeval ecclesiastics were 
constructed on precisely this principle. 

Fig. 18. This illustration is offered as a characteristic example of a 
doorway of one of those square tower castles so common over the south of 
Ireland; its style of masonry is somewhat novel, as many of the stones are 
interlet one into the other, after the manner of some of our very oldest 
Pelasgic buildings, a circumstance which is here merely accidental, and 
indicates nothing more than unusual care on the part of the builders. 

Fig. 19. An ogee-headed door from the north wall of the cathedral of 
Ardfert; its date may be late in the fifteenth century. 

Fig. 20. The.last illustration of a doorway is that from the old church 
of Moymet, attached to the castle of the same name, near Trim, in the 
county of Meath. The arch is equilateral-pointed, formed out of two 
stones, and the angle is ornamented by the simple bead and ogee mould- 
ing, the curves .of which would, in the absence of all other evidence, 
enable us to determine the century in which the church had been erected. 
"We have, however, historical evidence for this. Sir Lucas Dillon, 
father of the first Earl of Roscommon, and son of Sir Eobert Dillon, 
who was Attorney-General to Henry VIII., built the castle and church 
of Hoymett, after having received the grants of the Abbey of the Virgin 
Mary at Trim, and the townlands of Ladyrath, Grange of Trim, Can- 
nonstown, and Rathnally, in the year 1567. — (Butler's History of Trim.) 

I have now to direct your attention to a few windows and loop holes, 
with which I shall conclude this short notice of well-marked pecu- 
liarities in early, as well as mediaeval, Irish architecture. 

Fig. 21 . "We have here a sketch of the east window of the old church 
of St. Peter, at Ferns in the county of Wexford. The window itself is of 
the pointed lancet form externally, but semicircular within, and most of 
the stones which form it evidently belonged to a much older window. 
They are for the most part ornamented by an incised zig-zag or herring- 
bone pattern, but are placed in the window without any reference to their 
original position or fitness for one another. The inner arch of the win- 
dow springs from an abacus, which is ornamented with the large pellet 
moulding, but the stones at either side do not quite correspond with 
each other. This window, as we now see it, may be a reconstruction 
during the early part of the thirteenth century. 

* See Mr. Albert Way's " Memoir\>n a Bronze Relic, supposed to be of the Saxon age," 
and published in No. 45 of the " Archaeological Institute Journal." 
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The Castle of Ferns, in the county of Wexford, of a much older work, 
is said to have been erected by the Fitzgeralds at the close of the twelfth 
century ; its architectural details, however, clearly point to a later period, 
one not earlier than the close of the thirteenth century. The loop-holes 
of which Fig. 22 gives an illustration, and the window from the same 
castle, Fig. 23, have none of the twelfth-century style about them, 
but more especially the latter, the outer arch of which is equilateral- 
pointed, the inner trefoil-shaped, in which respect it is peculiarly indi- 
cative of thirteenth-century taste. It is not likely that the twelfth- 
century architects in Ireland anticipated the change from the semicircular 
to the pointed arch, which took place in England a century later. 
Ledwich is undecided as to the age he has assigned for this castle, and, 
in the absence of historical evidence, we may be allowed to adopt that 
afforded by its architecture. The loop-holes from this castle, of which 
Fig. 22 is an illustration, are about six feet in length, and have been 
designed both for cross as well as long bow. The wings of the loop having 
been widened at the exterior surface of the wall, to allow of greater 
lateral scope for the weapon, while the circular openings both above and 
below are intended to give it greater length of range and command of 
surface. 

Fig. 24. This represents another window from Ferns Castle, and is 
even more characteristic of thirteenth-century architecture than the former; 
indeed, its style is that of the reigns of Edward I. and II.,' from A. D. 
1272 to 1327, or thereabouts. It is possible, therefore, that the castle 
may not have been erected till the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

Figs. 25 and 26. These illustrations represent cross-bow loops from 
the Castle of Ballymoon, near Bagnalstown, in the county of Carlow. 
The first exhibits marvellous beauty of design in such an unimportant fea- 
ture as this ; and it will be remarked that, unlike the loops from Ferns 
Castle, the widening of the wings, for greater lateral range, has been 
effected within the wall, and not at its exterior surface. Fig. 26 is much 
more rude ; but this may partly be the result of the more rapid wea- 
thering of the granite with which it has been constructed. 

The Castle of Ballymoon is a remarkable, and, in Ireland, quite 
an unique building. I believe it was erected by the Knights Templars 
during the year 1311, that in which their Order was annihilated by 
Philip of France ; and tradition asserts that, though nearly completed, 
this castle was never inhabited. In plan the castle is a large, open 
enclosure, measuring 134 feet square; the walls from 16 to 20 feet in 
height, parapeted on top, and from 7 to 8 feet in thickness, thus al- 
lowing small rooms and deep recesses being constructed in its thick- 
ness. In the centre of the south wall is a massive, stunted, square 
tower, consisting of two arched apartments, and answering the purpose 
of a keep. This rises to double the height of the surrounding wall, 
having one-half projecting beyond it, and the other extending into the 
interior of the enclosure. On the north wall, near its north-west angle, 
is a small rectangular projection, answering the purpose of a tower, 
equal in height to the wall, and looped so as to command it. In the 
centre of the east wall is a similar projection, answering the same pur- 
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pose ; and at the south-east angle the south wall has been prolonged be- 
yond the wall on the eaBt side, so as to induce the construction of an 
angular projection, which has been looped, and thus answers the purpose 
of a flanking tower. Throughout their circuit, the walls have been looped 
by such cross and long-bow slits as those which I have figured. There 
are a few small windows in this building, of which I have given illus- 
trations in Figs. 27 and 28. It is singular that the window (Fig. 27) 
nearly resembles a window-loop in the south tower attached to Cormac's 
Chapel at Cashel, the date of which is the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The sills of both are deeply curved, the difference being that the 
loop from Ballymoon has its sides converging. In the interior of this castle 
the walls bear evidence of having had massive wooden buildings attached 
to them, especially against the north wall ; doubtless, these were the 
residences of the garrison of military churchmen, who occupied this 
building, which, no doubt, was sufficiently strong to resist any sudden 
attack from the native tribes of the district. 

Fig. 29. I shall conclude these remarks by directing your attention 
to the ancient covering over a well dedicated to St. Bridget, on Faughart 
Hill, in the county of Louth. This is indeed a remarkable structure, 
and bears a singular resemblance to the gable and part of the roof of an 
ancient stone-roofed oratory, the opening to the well representing the 
doorway to the church. There is little doubt but that this structure 
may have been erected during the period when St. Bridget lived, viz., 
in the fifth century. 

Rev. Dr. Graves made someTemarks on certain drawings in the col- 
lection, which had been made from his own sketches, supplied to Mr. 
Du Noyer. 

The marked thanks of the Academy were voted to Mr. Du Noyer for 
his donation, and the Council were requested to take such measures as 
shall preserve the collection, and make it permanently available for the 
use of the Members of the Academy and the public. 

The Secretary of the Academy read a continuation of a paper by 
Sir W. R. Hamilton, LL. D., " On Anharmonic Co-ordinates." 

Denis H. Kelly, Esq., presented the concluding part of his alpha- 
betical index to Mr. E. Curry's catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy's 
Irish manuscripts. 

The special thanks of the Academy were voted to Mr. Kelly for his 
donation. 

J. T. Banks, M. D., exhibited the original writ issued, appointing 
commissioners to inquire into the alleged lunacy of Dean Swift, and also 
the return of the jury who held the inquisition. 



MONDAY, MAY 14, 1860. 

Rev. John H. Jellett, M. A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

John G. Adaie, Esq., Charles A. Cameron, M. D., and the Rev. James 
Graves, were elected Members of the Academy. 
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On the recommendation of the Council, it was — 

Resolved, — -1. That attendance at the Stated Meetings of the Com- 
mittee of Publication, as prescribed by the resolution of February 27, 
1 860, shall reckon as attendance at the Meetings of the Council. 

2. That the sum of £50 be placed in the hands of the Council for 
the purchase of antiquities for the Academy's Museum. 

Captain A. T. Blakely, R A., read a paper — 

OX THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF A PBINC1PLE ANNOUNCED TO THE ACA- 
DEMY BT B. MALLET, ESQ. ; AND SOME EEMAEZS ON SIFLED CANNON. 

Foe at least two centuries the advantages of cutting spiral grooves in the 
inside of the barrels of small-arms has been known, although we possess 
no record to prove that the reason for it was understood until Mr. 
Robins investigated the subject, about 100 years ago. That gentleman 
not only explained how the resistance of the atmosphere retarded the 
flight of projectiles, and its friction deflected them from their expected 
course, and how the latter evil was lessened by " rifling" the barrel, 
thus giving the projectile a rotation about an axis parallel to that of the 
gun ; but he also distinctly pointed out the gain in range to be obtained 
by using elongated shot. He died before completing his experiments ; 
and, until about the year 1823, no progress seems to have been made in 
that direction, though I have no doubt that the subject was investigated 
during the interim, and that at this very moment many of those inves- 
tigations could he found on the shelves of a certain public office, neatly 
tied up with red tape, and most correctly labelled. 

In 1823, Captain Norton, of the 34th Regiment, began to fire elon- 
gated bullets, and he soon overcame those unexpected difficulties which 
meet the first experimenter in every branch of science. His success was 
unfortunate for himself, and useless to his country, which only acknow- 
ledged the justice of his views after Messrs. Delvigne and Minie had 
worked out the problem for the French Government. 

The advantage of an elongated projectile obviously is, that the air 
has a less surface to resist than if the same weight of bullet were in a 
spherical form, and that, consequently, less velocity is lost in passing a 
given distance through the atmosphere. The disadvantage is, that the 
long bullet leaves the barrel with a less initial velocity the longer it is 
in proportion to its diameter, because the gas of the gunpowder has a 
less surface to press against. 

It is evident that for every range there will he a particular form of 
bullet better suited than others, and that the very long bullet necessary 
to hit a target 1200 yards off may be ill suited to shoot a living object 
300 yards distant, as this would have time to move after seeing the 
flash of the rifle before the slow-moving bullet reached them. Sports- 
men have abandoned very long bullets, after a fair trial of them. Pub- 
lic opinion is now attempting to force their use on the army. 

It seems strange, at first sight, that cannon were not earlier and 
more extensively rifled than they were. The reason is not obvious, why 



